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Recollections  of  D.  Wayne  Johnson 

as  told  to  Pete  Smith 

On  May  8,  2003,  Dick  Johnson  rode  with  me  from  Minneapolis  to 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  During  this  trip,  Johnson  recorded  more  than  an 
hour  of  his  recollections.  Johnson  discussed  the  start  of  publication  of 
Coin  World  and  his  involvement  with  several  other  numismatic  publica- 
tions. Johnson  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  August  27 , 1930. 
He  is  married  to  Shirley  and  has  three  children  and  six  grandsons. 

I can  trace  back  my  collecting  of  coins  to  the  month  of  February 
1939.  My  father  worked  at  Frigidaire  in  Kansas  City  where  we  lived 
and  he  had  a co-worker  whose  name  was  Allison  Lowe.  Allison  gave 
my  father  one  of  the  Whitman  penny  boards  for  Lincoln  cents.  It 
was  not  the  kind  that  folded  up,  it  was  not  an  album,  it  was  the  flat 
kind.  Since  this  was  1939,  the  dates  that  were  printed  on  the  flat 
board  only  went  up  to  1938. 1 started  filling  in  the  Lincoln  cents  and 
that's  how  I got  started  collecting  coins. 

Just  recently,  on  a trip  to  Kansas  City,  I tried  to  track  down 
Allison  Lowe  only  to  learn  that  he  died  in  January  2003.  For  my 
directory  of  American  artists  I am  dedicating  it  to  four  people:  my 
father,  and  Allison  Lowe,  the  two  who  started  me  collecting  coins,  as 
well  as  Bill  and  Julius  Louth,  the  two  executives,  president  and  vice 
president  of  Medallic  Art,  who  hired  me  at  the  firm.  They  trained  me 
in  the  field  of  making  medals  and  appreciating  the  artists  who  create 
them. 

All  through  my  high  school  years  I collected  coins.  My  family 
moved  to  Chicago  and  I remember  traveling  on  the  train  to  down- 
town Chicago  and  I visited  coin  dealers  in  The  Loop.  The  name 
Ben's  Stamp  and  Coin  comes  to  my  mind.  Aubrey  Bebee  was  in 
south  Chicago  at  the  time,  however,  so  I never  visited  him.  In  this 
way  my  interest  in  coins  developed  until  my  family  moved  back  to 
Kansas  City  after  the  war. 

In  high  school  journalism  class,  it  had  been  my  desire  to  create 
what  I called  a numismatic  news  agency.  It  was  my  dream  then  to 
either  edit  a coin  publication  or  to  start  an  agency  that  supplied 
news  about  numismatics  to  other  publications.  The  paper  I wrote  for 
this  journalism  class  was  entitled  "Establishing  a Numismatic  News 
Service."  That  was  the  beginning  of  my  bent  toward  writing  in  the 
numismatic  field. 

I had  one  article  published  in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook,  my 
first.  1 This  was  about  a company  in  St.  Louis,  Wright  Manufacturing, 
that  got  the  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  Missouri  Mills.  At  this 
time  I would  go  to  the  Tax  Department  in  Kansas  City  and  buy  huge 


1 "Missouri  Mills  Now  Home  Made,"  Numismatic  Scrapbook  15/8  (August 
1949),  p.  743. 
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quantities  of  mills.  They  were  green  fives  and  red  ones  and  I would 
buy  $30,  $40,  $50  worth  of  these.  They  were  packed  500  to  a box  in 
big  gray  boxes.  I went  through  all  the  plastic  to  determine  the  differ- 
ent design  variations  and  created  a chart  of  these  designs.  I exhibited 
these  and  printed  up  a little  leaflet  and  handed  it  out  at  a Chicago 
ANA  convention,  the  date  of  which  I don't  remember.2  So  this  was 
my  introduction  to  coin  collecting,  to  actually  doing  a numismatic 
research  study,  my  first  published  article  and  the  beginning  of  my 
lifetime  interest  in  numismatics. 

1 think  we  should  move  ahead  now  to  when  I was  in  the  service. 
I joined  the  Air  Force  when  I was  probably  19,  and  of  course  I knew 
about  the  proof  sets  that  they  were  going  to  issue  in  1950  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  of  the  Mint  issuing  proof  sets.  I 
took  my  savings  from  the  meager  $75  a month  as  a private  in  the  Air 
Force  and  sent  all  that  money  to  the  Mint  to  purchase  proof  sets  and 
have  them  mailed  back  to  my  folks  in  Kansas  City  while  I was  sta- 
tioned in  Washington,  D.C.  The  first  year  in  1950  I purchased  120 
proof  sets.  At  that  time  the  issue  price  was  $2.10  for  proof  sets  with  a 
face  value  of  91  cents. 

The  following  year  in  the  service  I began  earning  a little  bit  of 
extra  cash  over  and  above  my  Air  Force  salary.  I "twenty-percented." 
I lent  five  dollars  to  my  buddies  in  the  service  who  would  pay  me 
back  six  on  pay  day.  So  a small  nest  egg  of  money  soon  rose  and  at 
the  height  of  my  usurious-interest,  money-lending  business  I was 
lending  out  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  a month.  1 would  have  a 
money  belt  around  my  stomach  and  1 would  collect  from  all  my 
buddies  on  pay  day  and  the  excess  1 would  deposit. 

At  that  time  1 was  enrolled  in  a super-secret  spy  factory  in  the 
heart  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  there  was  a nearby  bank  run  by 
negroes  about  five  blocks  from  the  training  building  where  we  were 
studying  cryptoanalysis.  1 was  slated  to  be  a traffic  analyst  in  intelli- 
gence in  the  National  Security  Agency  while  1 was  in  the  service.  So  1 
would  carry  that  money  belt  with  $2,000-$3,000  and  deposit  this 
cash  in  the  bank  and  then  withdraw  during  the  month  as  needed  to 
lend  out  to  my  buddies.  In  my  usurious  activity  1 would  always  back 
a gambler.  I liked  lending  money  to  my  buddies  who  gambled.  It 
they  won,  1 got  the  six  for  five  back  immediately.  If  they  lost,  1 
would  collect  it  on  pay  day. 

So  in  1951  1 purchased  perhaps  150  proof  sets.  The  next  year  I 
think  the  number  of  proof  sets  was  well  over  200.  1953  was  the  last 
year  1 bought  proof  sets  from  my  earnings  in  the  service.  1 was  called 
in  once  by  a first  sergeant  one  day  who  said,  "What  you're  doing  is 
bad.  Don't  let  me  catch  you  doing  it  again."  So  that  just  drove  me 
underground;  1 still  kept  on  doing  it,  1 just  wasn't  as  open  about  it. 

2 Johnson  is  presumably  referring  to  the  ANA  Convention  held  in 
Chicago  in  1956. 
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Everybody  in  the  whole  squadron  knew  that  you  could  always  bor- 
row money  from  Dick  Johnson. 

After  I was  discharged  from  the  service  I went  to  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  There  I had  brought  all  my  proof  sets  from 
my  folks'  home  and  rented  an  apartment  off  campus  near 
Washington  U.  While  attending  college,  I had  a car,  plenty  of  spend- 
ing money.  1 even  had  a job  then  off  campus  working  in  a grocery 
store,  running  a cash  register  for  the  A&P.  1 started  selling  off  proof 
sets.  What  had  cost  me  $2.10  by  then,  the  mid  1950s,  were  up  to 
$7.50,  so  that  was  the  first  time  1 sold  proof  sets  and  made  at  least  a 
five  dollar  profit. 

1 found  a steady  girl  while  1 was  at  Washington  University  but 
the  amount  of  money  1 would  spend  for  a date  was  very  slim 
because  1 didn't  want  to  sell  any  more  proof  sets.  However,  I did  cre- 
ate a publication  that  I compiled  and  printed  while  I was  in  an 
advertising  class  at  Washington  University.  This  was  a numismatic 
directory.  The  date  was  1957  and  1 sent  out  questionnaires  to  every 
coin  dealer  in  the  country.  1 also  went  to  the  telephone  company  in 
St.  Louis  and  went  through  all  their  yellow  pages  throughout  the 
United  States  and  started  entering  the  names,  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers  of  all  coin  dealers  in  the  country.  I compiled  all  this 
information,  rented  a proportional  spacing  typewriter,  and  typed  up 
the  data  for  printing  a page  and  ended  up  publishing  this  numismat- 
ic directory.  It  listed  coin  dealers.  It  listed  coin  publications.  I had 
met  Walter  Breen  before  this  while  I was  in  the  service  and  he  com- 
piled a list  of  all  the  numismatic  publications  in  English  so  the  direc- 
tory included  a list  of  publications  and  a list  of  coin  organizations. 

I became  president  of  the  Missouri  Numismatic  Society  while  in 
college  and  from  that  I became  a governor  of  Central  States.  While  I 
was  in  this  position  I met  Bill  Louth,  who  was  president  of  Medallic 
Art  Compan,y  and  on  one  of  his  sales  trips  to  St.  Louis  1 met  with 
him  because  I wanted  Central  States  to  redesign  their  logo.  It  was  a 
map  of  the  states  in  the  Central  States  area.  A very  ugly,  crude,  mis- 
guided kind  of  trademark  and  I wanted  a steamboat  which  I thought 
was  more  symbolic  of  the  area  and  had  Bill  Louth  have  their  staff 
artist  draw  up  a proposed  change  of  the  Central  States  logo  to  strike 
a medal.  It  never  came  about  but  I became  a close  friend  of  Bill 
Louth. 

When  I graduated  from  Washington  University  I went  to 
Chicago  and  asked  Lee  Hewitt  for  a job  working  at  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook.  Here  again  with  my  desire  to  be  a numismatic  writer.  He 
didn't  give  me  much  hope  but  in  the  meantime  I had  been  offered  a 
job  through  my  father  with  a printing  firm,  Reynolds  and  Reynolds 
in  Dayton,  Ohio.  So  I took  that  job,  moved  to  Dayton  and  became  a 
friend  of  Jim  Kelly,  who  was  the  most  prominent  coin  dealer  in 
Dayton.  1 only  worked  for  Reynolds  and  Reynolds  nine  months.  It 
was  during  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  there  was  a tremen- 
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dous  economic  cut  back  and  since  1 was  one  of  the  last  ones  hired,  I 
was  one  of  the  first  ones  fired. 

Leaving  Dayton  I moved  back  to  Kansas  City,  lived  with  my 
folks  to  cut  costs,  went  to  work  for  the  Kansas  City  Kansan,  a newspa- 
per there.  Starting  out  on  the  lowest  rung  possible  at  a newspaper, 
the  outside  salesman  for  classified  advertising.  1 was  calling  on  car 
dealers  and  real  estate  agencies  selling  classified  advertising  by  the 
inch  or  by  the  ad.  1 was  so  determined  to  make  a success  of  things 
that  I busted  my  butt  to  be  the  best  salesman  they'd  ever  had  in  the 
classified  department.  Six  months  later  1 was  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  advertising  director  recognized  my  ability  and  promoted 
me  over  the  people  even  who  had  trained  me.  I had  eight  ladies 
working  for  me  in  addition  to  two  male  salesmen. 

By  this  time  there  came  a letter  from  Sidney,  Ohio.  This  was 
from  J.O.  Amos,  publisher,  and  the  circulation  manager,  Cecil 
Watkins,  of  the  Sidney  Daily  News.  Their  firm  had  just  installed  a new 
press  in  their  plant.  They  also  printed  the  Linn's  Weekly  Stamp  News; 
that  took  about  four  hours  on  a Monday  to  print  and  the  Daily  News 
took  about  a half-hour  a day  to  print  for  a circulation  of  thirty  thou- 
sand. So  it  was  a logical  business  move  for  them  to  seek  another 
publication  to  fill  up  some  of  that  idle  press  time.  Through  Jim  Kelly 
they  learned  of  me  as  someone  interested  in  numismatics  and  who 
knew  the  coin  field  and  all  the  dealers  throughout  the  country  from 
being  on  the  coin  show  circuit  and  my  interest  in  perhaps  being  an 
editor.  I don't  know  whether  I ever  thanked  Jim  Kelly  for  this  but 
he's  the  one  who  recommended  that  Amos  get  in  touch  with  me. 

I was  on  the  staff  of  the  Kansan  at  that  time  so  for  one  newspa- 
per to  offer  an  employee  of  another  newspaper  an  editor's  job  made 
sense.  They  had  me  fly  to  Chicago  and  they  flew  up  from  Sidney  and 
rented  a motel  room.  We  spent  an  entire  day  for  this  interview  and 
then  each  of  us  caught  planes  that  same  day  back  home.  In  that  day- 
long interview  I outlined  how  I would  propose  putting  out  a news- 
paper in  the  coin  field.  And  exactly  how  to  do  it  even  mentioning 
how  in  my  high  school  days  it  had  been  my  dream  to  be  editor  of  a 
coin  publication.  And  how  to  set  up  a news  gathering  operation.  The 
job  offer  came  prior  to  Thanksgiving,  probably  in  October.  I was 
unmarried  at  the  time  but  I had  met  my  future  wife  on  the  staff  of 
the  Kansan.  She  was  TV  and  church  editor  while  I was  classified  ad 
manager. 

I wanted  Shirley  to  come  with  me  to  Sidney,  Ohio,  but  she 
refused  unless  I married  her.  So  we  formulated  marriage  plans  in  less 
than  five  weeks'  time,  got  married  on  the  Saturday  after 
Thanksgiving.  We  traveled  to  Sidney  between  Christmas  and  New 
Years  and  found  an  apartment  there.  I started  working  alone  setting 
up  the  operation,  writing  a pilot  edition,  an  advance  copy  of  Coin 
World.  They  wanted  to  call  the  publication  Johnson's  Weekly  Coin 
News  to  be  in  parallel  with  Lirm's  Weekly  Stamp  News.  I said,  no,  that 
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won't  sell.  A better  idea  is  Coin  World.  It  is  shorter,  more  succinct,  a 
name  that  has  stuck  obviously  ever  since. 

Cecil  Watkins  pulled  out  from  the  daily  newspaper's  clip  file  a 
view  of  a globe  and  our  first  edition  had  the  word  "Coin"  and 
"World"  separate  with  the  globe  between.  1 thought  this  was  ideal 
because  1 was  thinking  ahead  that  sometime  in  the  future  we  would 
get  into  documentary  motion  pictures.  1 saw  in  my  mind  the  globe 
rotating  so  you  could  actually  have  some  movement  in  the  trade- 
mark or  title. 

We  got  out  the  trial  pilot  issue,  1 believe  in  April,  and  we  started 
publication  weekly  in  May.^  We  gave  three  companies.  Whitman 
and  two  others,  free  ads  in  the  trial  issue  and  then  started  selling 
advertising  for  the  coin  dealers  and  numismatic  publishers  for  the 
weekly  publication.  1 sold  classified  advertising,  1 sold  full  space 
advertising,  I wrote  articles.  1 even  processed  the  classified  ads.  I was 
doing  everything.  We  pulled  in  Shirley  because  of  her  newspaper 
experience.  We  pulled  in  one  other  writer  off  the  staff  of  the  local 
paper  whose  name  I have  forgotten.  Amos  brought  in  Margo  Russell. 
Margo  was  a former  writer  for  the  Sidney  Daily  News.  1 learned  later 
Margo  was  brought  in  as  the  company  spy.  Everything  I did  she 
reported  to  J.O.  Amos  but  1 didn't  care  because  1 wasn't  doing  any- 
thing wrong. 

Everybody  wondered  how  you  could  fill  up  a weekly  coin  publi- 
cation when  nothing  else  has  been  done  quicker  than  monthly.  My 
solution  to  this  was  to  contact  all  the  coin  clubs  in  the  United  States. 
Have  them  send  their  monthly  newsletter,  their  monthly  meeting 
notices,  everything  including  their  membership  list.  Cecil  Watkins 
had  girls  type  up  the  membership  lists  of  these  clubs  on  long  yellow 
strips  of  paper.  These  then  would  be  cut  apart  and  then  pasted  on 
the  copies  of  Coin  World  and  sent  out  as  free  samples.  So  when  we 
had  an  article  on  that  coin  club,  the  code  for  that  was  on  the  yellow 
slips  of  paper  so  they  could  send  free  copies  when  a club  was  men- 
tioned in  an  issue  of  Coin  World.  A collector's  name  printed  in  a 
newspaper  was  a good  selling  point  when  you  were  trying  to  sell 
him  a subscription. 

Also  one  of  my  best  friends  in  the  field  was  Hans  Maurice 
Frederick  Schulman.  He  was  my  first  weekly  columnist  and  he  would 
write  whatever  he  felt  he  wanted  to  write  about.  This  became  an 
inside  feature  although  one  week,  probably  the  third  or  fourth  issue, 
we  were  so  short  of  news  that  Hans's  weekly  column  became  the 
lead  story.  Also  we  went  back  to  Jim  Kelly  and  we  developed 
"Trends"  for  a weekly  review  of  the  change  in  any  coin  prices  of 
American  coins. 

At  this  time  coin  rolls  were  very,  very  hot.  People  were  buying 


3 Johnson's  memory  is  a bit  faulty  here:  the  first  issue  of  Coin  World  was 
dated  April  21,  1960. 
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and  selling  rolls,  uncirculated  coins  and  proof  sets.  The  market  was 
very  volatile  both  up  and  down.  Well  for  a weekly  coin  publication 
we  were  the  first  to  report  this.  Coin  World  became  a necessity  for 
keeping  up  to  date  with  the  weekly  market  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
prices  of  proof  sets  and  uncirculated  coins. 

The  Amos-Watkins  team  was  very  sophisticated  in  the  newspa- 
per field  and  they  put  on  the  front  cover  what  the  circulation  was  of 
that  issue  and  this  drove  up  from  the  few  hundred  we  sent  out  as 
sample  copies.  The  circulation  gradually  rose  into  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, twenty  thousands,  and  ultimately  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. When  1 left  it  was  94,000  circulation.  So  in  effect  1 created  a 
weekly  coin  publication  from  ground  zero  to  94,000  circulation 
before  I left. 

It  was  such  a full  time  job  that  on  weekends  Shirley  and  1 would 
go  to  coin  shows  around  the  country,  flying  or  driving  Amos's 
father's  car.  Since  he  was  kind  of  senile,  they  took  the  car  away  from 
him.  He  had  a big  black  Cadillac  and  1 often  drove  it  to  coin  shows 
that  were  nearby  in  the  central  states  area.  We  sold  circulation  at  the 
coin  shows.  At  that  time  at  $3  a year.  We  promoted  Coin  World  as 
best  we  could  and  then  we'd  come  back  and  write  up  news  stories,  so 
it  was  a seven  day  job.  In  the  year  and  a half  that  I was  in  Coin 
World,  I think  I had  five,  six  or  perhaps  seven  days  off.  I was  at  the 
office  that  many  days  for  that  long  a time. 

Amos  had  promised  me  profit  sharing  of  this  new  publication.  I 
had  it  on  his  stationary,  had  it  in  writing  over  his  signature  on  the 
firm's  stationary.  It  took  me  a year  and  a half  to  get  him  to  sit  down 
and  say  let's  start  dividing  up  the  profit.  At  the  time,  $50,000  a week 
was  coming  in  as  circulation  revenue  and  $50,000  a week  was  com- 
ing in  as  advertising  revenue.  So  this  was  $100,000  a week  times  50 
weeks;  you  can  see  it  was  a $5  million  business  that  grew  extremely 
rapidly.  Amos  saw  the  potential  of  this  with  or  without  Dick 
Johnson.  Sensing  this,  I hired  an  attorney  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
come  to  Sidney. 

I left  Coin  World  because  my  attorney  sized  up  the  situation  with 
Amos  and  that  he  reverted  back  to  the  typical  newspaper  owner 
mentality  of  not  giving  anyone  any  share  of  any  newspaper  profit 
despite  the  fact  I had  a letter  to  this  effect  with  his  enticement  for 
me  to  come  and  start  up  Coin  World. 

My  error!  I believed  him,  but  in  the  end  he  didn't-live  up  to  his 
word.  I should  have  had  a contract.  So  I left  Coin  World.  By  then  we 
had  a son  and  I took  the  family  back  to  Kansas  City,  and  tried  to 
freelance  for  a while  until  I started  up  my  own  publication  called 
Coin  Wholesaler  for  dealers,  which  was  only  in  publication  for  a very 
short  time,  two  or  three  months,  when  I received  an  offer  from 
Space  City  Numismatics  out  of  Houston,  Texas.  I accepted  their 
offer,  and  merged  my  subscription  list  into  a new  publication  we 
started  for  them,  a coin  investment  weekly  named  Pace. 
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Pace  was  modeled  after  the  format  of  Baron's,  the  investor's 
weekly.  This  was  strictly  for  those  people  who  were  buying  rolls  and 
proof  sets  for  investment.  Space  City  was  a monumental  con  job 
dreamt  up  by  a group  of  doctors  in  Houston,  Texas.  The  concept  was 
to  acquire  uncirculated  bags  and  rolls  of  coins.  They  found  a bank  in 
Indiana  which  would  lend  them  money  on  money  which  apparently 
at  one  time  was  restricted.  But  they  could  get  an  80%  loan  on  face 
value  American  coins.  So  they  bought  bags  and  bags  and  bags  of  US 
coins,  proof  sets  and  socked  them  away  in  this  vault  in  Indiana  and 
called  this  an  investment.  They  sold  stock  in  this  or  investment 
plans  to  the  public.  In  addition  to  this  they  were  also  dealing  in  real 
estate  in  and  around  Houston,  Texas,  but  the  amount  of  coins  they 
were  taking  out  of  circulation  actually  brought  on  the  coin  shortages 
of  the  1960s. 

My  aspect  of  it  was  to  create  this  weekly  newspaper  as  kind  of  an 
attraction  to  bring  more  people  in  and  to  keep  all  the  suckers  on  the 
hook.  The  doctors  also  purchased  the  teletype  network  at  that  time 
which  was  an  even  faster  way  of  communicating  the  value  of  coins 
in  a rapidly  volatile  market,  price  going  up  and  down.  So  by  owning 
the  teletype  network  and  the  newspaper  they  dominated  the  invest- 
ment coin  market  for  a considerable  time.  They  were  selling  plans  to 
investors  who  could  come  in  and  they  would  guarantee  buying 
either  real  estate  or  coins  with  this  money  and  often  times  promis- 
ing double  or  triple  your  money  in  less  than  a year's  time.  So  the 
money  began  flowing  in  unreasonable  amounts.  For  a time  this  was 
quite  successful,  despite  the  fact  that  it  sounds  like  a Ponzi  scheme  it 
actually  had  some  equity  value,  some  hard  currency  behind  the 
activity.  But  somebody  complained  to  the  SEC  who  came  to 
Houston  and  made  a study.  They  declared  that  the  investment  plans 
Space  City  were  selling  was  in  fact  an  unregistered  security.  So  they 
issued  a cease  and  desist  order  and  the  house  of  cards  came  tumbling 
down. 

Since  my  stock  holdings  in  this  company  were  fairly  small,  they 
paid  me  virtually  full  value  to  terminate  me.  Others  were  not  so 
lucky. 

Johnson  went  on  to  work  for  Medallic  Art  Company  and  sold  medals 
through  Johnson  & Jenson,  but  that's  another  story. 


Ghostwriting  in  Numismatics 

by  David  W.  Lange 

It's  long  puzzled  me  why  one  topic  that  affects  so  many  of  us 
has  never  been  addressed  in  print,  at  least  not  to  my  knowledge. 
That's  the  subject  of  ghostwriting.  I know  a number  of  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild  members  who  do  it  regularly  or  on  an  occasional 
basis.  I can  say  this  with  confidence,  because  I recognize  their  idio- 
syncratic writing  styles.  These  authors  publish  frequently  under  their 
own  names,  yet  I see  what  is  clearly  the  work  of  the  same  individual 
printed  as  the  work  of  another.  I can  only  presume  that  the  true 
author  has  been  paid  for  this  service  and  considers  it  just  another 
feature  unique  to  the  pursuit  of  career  journalism.  Since  it  seems  to 
be  so  common,  why  is  it  something  we  don't  want  to  discuss  in 
print?  I can  understand  not  citing  specific  examples  of  one's  ghost- 
writing, as  this  may  violate  a contractual  obligation  and  potentially 
embarrass  the  individual  who  commissioned  the  work  and  under 
whose  name  it  appears.  But  why  not  explore  the  topic  in  a more 
general  sense  as  a service  to  our  members?  Are  we  attempting  to 
deny  that  such  activity  is  taking  place?  1 suspect  that  the  real  reason 
is  not  anything  so  sinister,  but  rather  is  just  the  result  of  benign 
neglect.  I do,  however,  have  a few  thoughts  on  the  subject  that  I'd 
like  to  share  with  my  fellow  NLGers. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  we  became  writers  in  the  first 
place.  Obviously,  it  begins  as  a means  of  self  expression  — a desire  to 
be  heard.  If  our  writing  is  well  received,  we  will  likely  continue  to 
seek  publication  at  every  opportunity,  since  it  provides  a sense  of 
achievement  and  some  gratification  to  our  egos.  Yes,  we  all  have 
egos,  and  that  begs  the  question  of  why  we  would  let  our  writing  be 
presented  as  the  work  of  another.  Where  is  the  sense  of  achievement 
and  recognition  when  our  work  is  published  anonymously  or  under 
someone  else's  name? 

The  answer  is  simply  a matter  of  economics.  Ghostwriting  is  not 
performed  by  amateurs,  people  who  write  about  numismatics  from  a 
simple  passion  for  the  hobby.  Instead,  it  is  done  by  professional 
writers  who  utilize  it  as  a supplement  to  their  income.  Note  that  I 
say  supplement  to  rather  than  source  of.  I doubt  that  ghostwriting 
will  ever  provide  more  than  a partial  income,  at  least  not  in  the 
numismatic  arena.  The  commercial  value  of  numismatic  writing  is 
limited  by  the  size  and  influence  of  our  chosen  field.  Let's  face  it  — 
numismatics,  however  much  we  love  it,  is  a very  small  fish  in  a very 
large  pond.  Compared  to  the  demand  for  writers  in  many  other 
industries  and  recreational  fields,  the  value  of  even  the  best  numis- 
matic writer  is  limited. 

Still,  there  is  some  demand  for  good  numismatic  writers,  and  the 

Editor's  Note:  This  work  was  original  published  in  the  Nwniswatic  Literary 
Guiki  Newsletter  34/1  (2005). 
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supply  is  relatively  small.  Unlike  many  other  fields,  in  which  a per- 
son with  good  overall  writing  skills  can  adapt  them  to  any  assign- 
ment, a numismatic  writer  should  have  some  basic  foundation  in 
the  hobby  or  business  before  attempting  to  write  an  article  that  will 
be  scrutinized  by  numismatists.  The  alternative  to  this  is  potentially 
too  embarrassing. 

While  many  numismatic  authors  may  publish  books  and  articles 
under  their  own  names  on  topics  of  interest  to  them,  there  remains 
a great  deal  of  commercial  numismatic  writing  that  is  needed  within 
the  coin  business.  Much  of  this  is  not  particularly  satisfying  work,  as 
it  involves  topics  that  may  not  be  of  interest  to  hobby  writers,  yet 
there  is  a need  for  such  writing  in  the  marketing  of  coins  and  related 
services.  This,  then,  becomes  the  realm  of  the  professional  numis- 
matic ghostwriter.  His  writing  may  appear  under  the  name  of  some 
principal  in  a major  coin  dealership  or  auction  house,  or  it  may  be 
published  without  any  byline,  as  is  the  case  with  most  in-house  liter- 
ature. In  all  instances,  such  literature  is  considered  ephemeral  by 
serious  numismatists  and  often  is  quickly  dismissed  without  regard 
to  its  content  or  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is  written.  1 know  a num- 
ber of  persons  within  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society  who  col- 
lect coin  dealer  price  lists  and  other  house  publications,  but  it  is  the 
rare  individual  who  seeks  to  know  the  authorship  of  this  often 
anonymous  writing. 

Small  as  our  hobby/business  is,  the  demand  for  knowledgeable 
and  skillful  writers  clearly  exceeds  the  supply,  a fact  that  becomes 
painfully  evident  when  reading  most  numismatic  advertising.  Until 
a short  time  ago,  numismatic  researcher  Joel  Orosz  wrote  a wonder- 
ful column  in  The  Asylum  in  which  he  presented  his  annual 
''Shammy"  Awards  recognizing  the  worst  examples  of  mangled  prose 
and  absurd  hyperbole  to  be  found  in  coin  dealers'  ads  and  articles. 
That  these  individuals  should  not  be  permitted  to  lay  pen  to  paper 
was  all  too  clearly  demonstrated,  yet  only  the  largest  coin  businesses 
are  able  to  support  paid  writers,  whether  as  part  of  their  staff  or  on 
an  assignment  basis. 

In  my  own  employment  with  Numismatic  Guaranty 
Corporation  1 enjoy  the  rare  privilege  of  having  actually  been  hired 
specifically  as  a full-time  writer/researcher.  While  Tve  acquired  many 
additional  tasks  since  joining  the  company  several  years  ago,  1 still 
spend  a good  part  of  my  workday  at  the  writing  desk.  At  a time 
when  marketing  our  services  to  the  public  means  as  much  as  the  ser- 
vices themselves,  there's  a great  deal  of  writing  required.  NGC's  web- 
site and  collector  forums,  its  promotional  literature  and  even  the 
company's  correspondence  require  constant  attention.  Much  of  this 
writing  is  done  anonymously  as  simply  a part  of  my  job  description. 
As  Tm  a salaried  employee,  this  doesn't  qualify  as  paid  ghostwriting 
in  the  strictest  sense,  but  it  is  still  numismatic  literature  of  a highly 
ephemeral  nature. 
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Before  joining  NGC  I used  to  write  frequently  for  various  club 
and  commercial  numismatic  publications,  and  I also  put  out  three 
books.  Naturally,  this  writing  always  carried  my  byline,  as  there  was 
little  else  in  the  way  of  compensation  (“You  wanna  get  rich — write 
romance  novels").  Since  becoming  a professional  numismatist  I'm 
frequently  asked  by  people  in  the  hobby  when  Tm  going  to  start 
writing  again!  It  accomplishes  little  to  explain  that  I'm  writing  more 
in  a typical  month  than  I used  to  write  in  a year,  since  they  simply 
don't  see  my  name  in  many  places. 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing  writing  involved  in  NGC's  Photo 
Proof  series  of  customized  coin  presentations,  I've  written  a number 
of  brochures  and  pamphlets  that  the  company  distributes  as  part  of 
its  marketing  campaign  or  as  service  guides  to  our  customers.  Some 
of  these  are  of  little  interest  to  me  as  a numismatist,  while  others 
provide  a satisfying  creative  outlet.  One  of  the  best  received  of  these 
projects  was  a pamphlet  titled  The  Conservation  of  Coins:  A Buyer's 
Guide.  While  this  publication  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Professional  Numismatists  Guild,  the  Industry  Council  for  Tangible 
Assets  and  several  grading  services,  it  was  written  and  laid  out  at 
NGC.  More  recently,  I've  written  a larger  booklet  that  serves  as 
NGC's  guide  to  variety  attribution  and  rarity.  In  my  opinion  both 
publications  will  prove  to  be  useful  beyond  their  immediate  com- 
mercial purpose.  Neither  carries  a byline,  but  then  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  theme  of  this  article. 

As  a service  to  our  customers  I'm  frequently  called  upon  to  per- 
form some  writing  task,  usually  in  conjunction  with  their  advertis- 
ing or  website.  Since  these  articles  typically  are  of  a non-technical 
nature,  they  can  be  knocked  off  quickly  and  are  just  as  easily  forgot- 
ten by  me.  Since  they're  not  copyrighted  by  my  employer,  they  have 
a way  of  turning  up  in  places  never  anticipated.  In  a somewhat  relat- 
ed story,  a recent  edition  of  the  weekly  online  newsletter  The 
E-Sylum,  edited  by  Wayne  Homren  and  serving  members  of  the 
Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society,  included  a request  from  a reader 
for  the  source  of  a particular  article  about  Coronet  Liberty  Eagles, 
1838-1907.  I recognized  the  article  in  question  as  an  entry  from 
NGC's  Photo  Proof  series,  these  texts  and  images  having  been  made 
available  to  some  of  our  customers.  This  particular  piece  was  not 
written  by  me,  the  author  being  one  of  several  ghostwriters  NGC 
employed  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  Photo  Proof  program,  prior  to 
my  arrival.  Still,  it  is  typical  of  the  literature  that  has  become  part  of 
the  collective  body  of  numismatic  information  floating  about  in 
cyberspace.  While  the  Photo  Proof  articles  are  copyrighted  by  NGC, 
what's  to  prevent  them  from  being  reproduced  when  they  appear  on 
the  Internet?  Legal  action  is  expensive  and  messy.  Given  the  limited 
commercial  value  of  numismatic  writing,  this  avenue  is  rarely  pur- 
sued. 

Returning  to  the  role  of  the  ghostwriter,  there  is  satisfaction  in 
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knowing  that  something  is  well  written  and  received,  even  when  it 
doesn't  carry  your  name.  As  a condition  of  employment,  writing  a 
piece  that  successfully  conveys  the  desired  message  and  yet  is  still 
entertaining  to  read  does  have  its  rewards,  even  when  it  carries  no 
credits.  Less  satisfying,  however,  is  doing  one's  best  writing  and  hav- 
ing it  published  under  the  name  of  another.  This,  too,  is  a condition 
of  employment,  as  others  in  the  company  may  have  limited  writing 
skills  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  may  need  to  spend  their  working  day 
engaged  in  more  cost-effective  activity.  Still,  these  principals  are 
sometimes  called  upon  by  publishers  to  provide  an  article  for  a 
newsletter  or  an  introduction  to  a book,  since  the  prominence  of 
their  names  lends  a degree  of  credibility  that  is  useful  in  marketing. 
While  1 have  mixed  feelings  about  writing  under  the  name  of  anoth- 
er, that  is  the  inevitable  role  of  a ghostwriter. 

Given  that  most  of  my  writing  is  either  anonymous  or  ghostwrit- 
ten for  others,  1 take  particular  care  in  selecting  what  1 write  under 
my  own  name  and  for  my  own  satisfaction.  Since  most  of  the  more 
ephemeral,  commercial  literature  will  be  little  recalled  in  the  future, 

1 place  greater  emphasis  on  the  longterm  value  of  the  publication 
itself  when  choosing  to  write  for  my  own  purposes.  For  many  years 
I've  been  writing  a column  for  The  Numismatist  on  themes  relating 
to  United  States  coinage  and  the  collecting  of  it.  1 do  this  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  American  Numismatic  Association  has  a relative- 
ly small  membership  as  compared  to  the  overall  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  coin  hobby /business.  A single  article  in  Coin  World  or 
Coinage  is  likely  to  reach  several  times  the  number  of  readers  as  my 
column  for  the  ANA,  but  I'm  not  writing  just  for  the  present  genera- 
tion of  hobbyists.  Td  like  to  believe  that  my  writing  will  provide 
some  legacy  for  me  in  the  future.  As  stated  before,  one  of  the  reasons 
that  we  continue  to  write  is  that  it  satisfies  our  egos.  When,  in  the 
year  2091,  some  spiritual  descendant  of  Q.  David  Bowers  writes  the 
bicentennial  history  of  the  ANA,  Td  like  to  be  a part  of  it,  however 
small. 

As  for  the  numismatic  ghostwriter,  1 see  the  demand  for  such 
services  only  growing  with  increasing  use  of  the  Internet.  But  will  it 
remain  a taboo  topic  for  those  of  us  in  the  field?  1 believe  it  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  from  other  persons  who  write  professionally  in 
numismatics,  all  or  nearly  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  NLG. 
Without  the  need  to  reveal  any  confidences,  1 believe  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  from  your  experiences. 


The  Printer’s  Devil: 

Bowers,  Books  and  Bloviation 

by  Joel  J.  Orosz 

The  numismatic  shocker  of  the  decade  erupted  in  late  January  of 
2003,  when  Q.  David  Bowers  was  abruptly  relieved  of  his  duties  as 
President  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  the  firm  he  had  founded 
in  1953,  and  built  into  the  preeminent  rare  coin  dealership  in  the 
United  States.  One  can  only  speculate  that  Collector's  Universe,  the 
polyglot  parent  company  of  Bowers  and  Merena,  must  have  remark- 
ably high  standards  for  its  executives  if  the  most  admired  and 
respected  numismatist  of  this,  or  any  other  age,  could  not  meet  their 
requirements.  At  the  time,  given  the  incomprehensibility  of  it  all,  it 
seemed  that  this  firm  might  better  be  named  "Collector's  Alternative 
Universe." 

The  passage  of  a few  months,  however,  has  suggested  an  expla- 
nation for  the  inexplicable.  Your  columnist  hastens  to  say  that  he 
has  no  inside  information,  either  from  Mr.  Bowers  or  from  the  cor- 
porate executives  at  Collector's  Universe,  but  he  does  have  a hunch 
that  seems  to  make  sense:  literature  may  have  been  a precipitating 
factor. 

To  explain  this  theory,  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  at  the  begin- 
ning, with  the  year  2000  acquisition  of  Bowers  and  Merena  by 
Collector's  Universe.  This  marriage,  when  announced,  seemed  a bit 
of  millennial  madness,  akin  to  the  discovery,  at  one's  class  reunion, 
that  the  valedictorian  had  married  the  town's  used  car  salesman.  On 
further  examination,  though,  this  truly  odd  coupling  did  make  some 
business  sense.  Bowers  and  Merena  needed  to  move  more  aggressive- 
ly into  the  world  of  electronic  commerce,  and  Collector's  Universe 
needed  Bowers  and  Merena's  blue-chip  reputation  to  bring 
respectability  to  their  brand.  Publicly  traded  Collector's  Universe 
presumably  had  deep  pockets,  and  Bowers  and  Merena  surely  had  a 
sterling  reputation,  so  it  looked  as  if  this  marriage  could  work. 

But,  come  the  post-millennial  market  meltdown.  Collector's 
Universe  share  prices  acquired  the  aerodynamics  of  a rock.  Bowers 
and  Merena,  however,  went  on  being  Bowers  and  Merena,  publish- 
ing catalogues,  fixed  price  lists  and  books  that  were  crammed  with 
writing,  some  of  it  educational,  some  of  it  whimsical,  but  all  of  it 
delightful  to  its  legions  of  loyal  customers.  My  hunch  is  that  the 
executives  at  Collector's  Universe,  none  of  whom  have  earned  repu- 
tations as  great  writers  or  even  great  readers,  saw  all  of  these  words 
not  as  delightful,  but  rather  as  an  unnecessary  cost. 

If  one  looks  at  the  publications  of  other  Collector's  Universe 
companies,  one  will  see  very  little  in  the  way  of  literature,  whether 
educational,  whimsical,  or  delightful.  What  one  will  see  is  a profu- 
sion of  colorful  adjectives,  designed  to  attach  a high  monetary  value 
to  whatever  article  the  publication  is  trying  to  sell.  This  is  the  very 
definition  of  bloviation. 
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Compare  this,  if  you  will  to  Rare  Coin  Review  150,  the  last  num- 
ber of  that  illustrious  title  published  under  Dave  Bowers'  editorship. 
It  contains  an  eight-page  article  by  Len  Augsburger  that,  for  the  first 
time,  told  the  complete  story  behind  the  1934  Baltimore  gold  coin 
hoard.  It  was  a valuable  and  captivating  piece  of  literature,  but  it  was 
eight  pages  that  offered  not  a single  coin  for  sale,  eight  pages  that 
did  not  contain  a single  adjective,  such  as  "screamer,"  "monster," 
"gonzo,"  or  "pop  top,"  eight  pages  that  added  nothing  to  the  imme- 
diate bottom  line  of  Collector's  Universe.  No  wonder  this  marriage 
couldn't  be  saved. 

And  so,  in  the  house  that  Dave  built,  Mr.  Paul  Montgomery  is 
now  President.  Pity  this  poor  fellow,  who  is  destined  to  become  a 
nameless  footnote  in  history,  notable  only  as  the  "whatizname  who 
tried  to  replace  Dave  Bowers."  Pity,  too.  Collector's  Universe  itself, 
which  will  be  remembered,  decades  hence,  only  as  "the  company 
that  fired  the  greatest  numismatist  of  all  time." 

Alas,  there  is  one  other  group  that  deserves  our  pity:  serious 
numismatists  everywhere.  There  was  only  one  coin  dealership  like 
Bowers  and  Merena,  which  respected  its  customers,  and  devoted  the 
space  and  time  necessary  to  educate  them.  It  was  the  publisher  of 
articles  that  were  too  long,  or  too  esoteric,  to  be  published  in  popu- 
lar places  like  The  Numismatist  or  Coin  World.  The  "old"  Bowers  and 
Merena  publications  will  only  grow  in  value  as  time  goes  by,  but  it  is 
the  world's  safest  prediction  that  the  publications  emitted  by  the 
"new"  Bowers  and  Merena  will  slouch  toward  adjectival  overkill  in 
the  years  to  come. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  corporate  bloodletting  has  grown 
particularly  brutal,  so  what  Collector's  Universe  did  to  Dave  Bowers 
is  hardly  outside  of  publicly  traded  norms.  How  much  class  it 
demonstrated  is  another  question;  even  if  considered  solely  in  terms 
of  business,  it  surpasseth  all  understanding.  Thankfully,  I have  never 
been  a Collector's  Universe  shareholder,  but  if  I were,  I would  want  a 
long  explanation  from  its  CEO  as  to  just  how  firing  the  greatest 
numismatist  in  the  world  is  going  to  increase  shareholder  value. 
After  all.  Red  Sox  fans  are  still  waiting,  more  than  80  years  later,  to 
see  how  letting  Babe  Ruth  go  will  improve  their  baseball  team. 

Since  literature  appears  to  be  at  the  heart  of  it  all,  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  close  this  meditation  by  comparing  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  more  than  40  books  written  by  Dave  Bowers  with  the  title  of 
the  only  book  your  columnist  is  aware  of  written  by  a Collector's 
Universe  principal.  Bowers  has  written  books  like  American 
Numismatics  before  the  Civil  War  and  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins.  The 
Collector's  Universe  board  member  wrote  a book  entitled  A 
Mercenary's  Guide  to  the  Rare  Coin  Market.  This  should  tell  you  all  ye 
need  to  know  about  the  future  literary  values  of  Dave  Bowers'  old 
firm. 


About  the  Cover: 

A Rare  Vellum  Edition  of  Andrea 
Fulvio’s  lUustrium  Imagines 

by  George  Frederick  Kolbe 

The  front  cover  features  an  illustration  depicting  Gains  Julius 
Caesar  from  an  exceedingly  rare  edition  of  Andrea  Fulvio's  Illiistriiim 
imagines  which  was  published  in  1517.  In  late  2002  Douglas  Saville, 
head  of  Numismatic  Publications  at  Spink,  and  I jointly  purchased  a 
remarkable  numismatic  book.  It  is  one  of  only  a few  copies  known 
specially  printed  on  vellum,  of  the  first  numismatic  book  substan- 
tially illustrating  coins  and  medals.  A description  follows: 

Fulvio,  Andrea.  Illustrium  imagines,  (imperatoriim:  & illiistriiim  viro- 
mm  ac  miilieriim  viiltiis  ex  antiqiiis  nornismatibiis  expressi:  emendatiirn 
correptiimque  opus  per  andream  fiilviiim  diligentissimiim  antiqiiariiim). 
Imprcvssiim  Rornae  apiid  Jacobiirn  Mazochiiim  Romane  Achademiae 
Bibliopo.  Anno  M.D.XVII.  Die.  XV.  Mensis  Novembris.  Triiimphante 
Divo  Leone. X.  Pontifice  Maximo.  Anno  eiiis  Qiiinto.  (Rome,  1517). 
Printed  on  vellum.  First  edition.  Featuring  the  short,  three-line 
colophon  indicative  of  the  earliest  issues.  CXX  leaves  (240  pages). 
Printed  on  both  sides  in  italic  letters,  main  title  within  a woodcut 
tablet  border,  204  very  fine  woodcuts  mainly  comprised  of  white  on 
black  medallion  portraits  of  Roman  rulers,  accompanied  by  bio- 
graphical text, within  205  ornate  foliate  architectural  borders  (as 
always,  no  numismatic  illustration  is  present  on  the  recto  of  leaf  E2). 
16.6  X 11.9  cm.  Printer's  device,  details  of  publication,  and  expanded 
title  on  colophon  (cited  above  within  parentheses). 

Finely  bound  in  aubergine  crushed  levant  full  morocco,  a la 
antique,  i.e.,  in  sixteenth  century  style,  by  Thierry-Simier  (Figure  1). 
Founded  in  1780,  the  atelier  of  Simier  has  since  been  a 'relieur' 
favored  by  royalty  and  celebrated  bibliophiles  alike.  The  binding  at 
hand  features  intricate  gilt  paneling  and  gilt  floral  decoration, 
including  gilt-bordered  strapwork  incorporating  red  and  green 
morocco  onlays.  Four  raised  bands,  resulting  spine  compartments 
intricately  decorated  in  gilt  with  red  morocco  onlays.  Board  edges 
ruled  in  gilt,  gilt  inner  dentelles,  rose  moire  doublures.  Untrimmed 
page  edges  all  gilt,  top  page  edges  also  gauffered,  green  silk  marker 
and  red  headbands.  Small,  apparently  natural,  defect  at  bottom 
outer  corner  of  title.  Very  fine.  Housed  in  a lined,  marbled  paper 
slipcase,  morocco-edged. 

One  of  apparently  only  two  or  three  known  examples  specially 
printed  on  vellum.  It  features  superb  impressions  of  the  woodcuts, 
altogether  far  superior  to  the  small  number  of  copies  extant  of  the 
regular  edition  printed  on  paper.  Whites  are  whiter,  blacks  blacker, 
and  the  impressions  are  almost  invariably  crisper  and  more  detailed, 
with  none  of  the  "mushiness"  often  encountered  in  the  borders.  Ex 
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Figure  1 
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Pinelli  (1789  and  1790  London  sale);  ex  McCarthy  Reagh  (1816  sale, 
lot  1593);  ex  Robert  Hoe  (January  1912  Sale  11,  lot  1531). 

In  Illiistriiim  Imagines,  Incorporating  an  English  Translation  of'Nota 
by  Roberto  Weiss,  the  author  cites  a parchment  copy  recorded  in 
Sander's  1942  Le  livre  a figures  italien  depiiis  1467  jiisj'  a 1530  and 
another  in  the  library  of  Leo  S.  Olschki  (Choix  de  livrae  rares  et 
curieux,  1936),  but  Ascarelli  {Annali  tipografici  di  G.  Mazzocchi 
[Florence,  1981]),  makes  no  mention  of  vellum  examples. 

The  title  in  the  present  example  features  a long  1519  inscription 
from  Johann  Eck,  presenting  this  extremely  rare  specially-printed 
copy  to  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  "studiorum  mecenati  ac  petroro 
liberalissimo:  Hero  incomparabili."  A German  humanist,  Eck 
Qohann  Maier  of  Eck,  1486-1543),  is  celebrated  by  Sandys  and  oth- 
ers as  "the  famous  opponent  of  Luther."  A skilled  theologian,  pole- 
mecist  and  author  of  many  books,  Eck  also  was  critical  of  Erasmus' 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  He  is  known  to  have  spent  much 
time  in  Rome  in  the  years  shortly  after  publication  of  Illustriiirn  imag- 
ines. 

George,  Duke  of  Saxony  (1471-1539),  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  humanism  of  his  time.  An  active  correspondent  of  Erasmus,  and 
the  dedicatee  of  a preface  Erasmus  wrote  for  a translation  of  a work 
by  Pirckheimer,  the  Duke  was  also  a benefactor  to  the  University  of 
Leipziz.  There,  in  1519,  he  obliged  the  university  to  entertain  the 
disputations  between  Luther  and  Eck,  which  he  attended. 
Afterwards,  he  turned  against  Luther,  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  was 
at  this  point  that  Eck  gave  him  the  remarkable  volume  at  hand, 
which  surely  was  specially  printed  for  presentation. 

The  printer  Mazzocchi  dedicated  Fulvio's  work  to  Jacopo 
Sadoleto,  Pope  Leo  X's  Secretary  and  a strong  advocate  for  reunifica- 
tion with  the  Protestant  churches.  Mazzocchi  also  published  a work 
authored  by  Sadoleto,  and  three  titles  written  by  EcL 

Labbe  (1675)  page  3:  "Primus  omnium,  ut  quibusdam  visum  est. 
Effigies  Imperatorum  in  lucem  dedit  in  libro."  Struve  page  31.  Hirsch 
page  83.  Lipsius  page  250  & 408.  Brunet  29695.  Dekesel  F 15. 
Cicognara  2851:  "Libro  di  qualche  pregio,  e non  comune."  Illiistrium 
imagines  is  a numismatic  incunabulum  of  unparalleled  importance, 
being  only  the  second  numismatic  book  ever  published,  and  the  first 
printed  book  substantially  illustrating  coins  and  medals  (Bude's  De 
asse  etpartibiis  eiiis  livri  quinque,  published  three  years  earlier  in  1514, 
without  illustrations,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  first  printed 
numismatic  book).  The  portraits  are  taken  from  ancient  Roman 
coins  and  medals  in  Jacopo  Mazzocchi's  own  collection,  and  the 
superb  cuts,  long  attributed  to  Ugo  da  Carpi,  have  recently  been 
convincingly  assigned  to  Giovanni  Battista  Palumba  by  John 
Cunnally. 

It  is  a handsome  production,  truly  one  of  the  greatest  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  numismatic  literature.  Ferdinando  Bassoli's 
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Antiquarian  Books  on  Coins  and  Medals  describes  this  volume  as  "a 
magnificent  little  octavo."  John  Cunnally's  Images  of  the  Illustrious 
(Princeton,  1999),  an  excellent  introduction  and  guide  to  the  numis- 
matic scholarship  of  the  Renaissance,  not  only  appropriates  the  title 
and  reproduces  many  of  the  illustrations,  but  also  devotes  a substan- 
tial chapter  to  this  work.  In  an  earlier  chapter,  he  writes:  "Beginning 
in  1517,  with  the  publication  of  Andrea  Fulvio's  Illustrium  imagines, 
the  coins  themselves  were  joined  by  another  kind  of  object  that 
could  be  collected,  circulated,  exchanged,  and  given  away,  and 
which  seemed  to  gush  forth  from  its  own  perennial  vein  the  numis- 
matic book." 

Weiss,  in  the  essay  noted  above,  concludes  that:  "This  volume 
by  Fulvio  is,  in  sum,  the  cornerstone  of  numismatic  books  and  of  the 
iconographic  collections  of  Europe  in  the  Cinquecento." 

When  the  above  description  of  the  book  was  in  preparation,  pre- 
liminary copies  were  sent  to  several  experts  in  the  field  for  review. 
One  of  them  subsequently  expressed  interest  in  the  book,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  report  that  the  volume  once  again  resides  in  Italy,  its 
country  of  origin. 


President’s  Message 

by  Pete  Smith 

The  NBS  shared  a successful  convention  with  the  ANA  in 
Baltimore  (and  a long  post-convention  in  the  airport  waiting  to  get 
home).  While  most  of  us  enjoy  time  alone  in  our  libraries,  we  also 
enjoy  getting  out  and  meeting  other  bibliophiles  to  ask  and  answer 
research  questions  and  to  share  our  common  interests. 

NBS  Symposium 

On  Thursday,  George  Fuld  and  Barry  Tayman  talked  about  their 
research  on  Canadian  blacksmith  tokens.  Fuld's  interest  dates  back 
to  the  purchase  of  the  John  Gilbody  collection  in  1960.  Tayman 
bought  much  of  Fuld's  Canadian  library  in  the  1970s  and  used  that 
for  research.  The  two  researchers  agreed  in  1999  to  collaborate  on 
the  research  and  received  a Groves  Grant  from  the  ANS. 

NBS  General  Meeting 

We  had  a full  room  for  the  NBS  General  Meeting  on  Friday.  For 
the  first  time  that  anyone  can  remember,  all  the  NBS  officers  and 
Board  members  were  able  to  attend  the  convention  and  meetings. 
Len  Augsberger  showed  photos  and  spoke  on  "132  South  Eden: 
House  of  Gold,"  the  people  who  discovered  gold  there  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  coins. 

Membership 

Outgoing  Secretary /Treasurer  David  Sklow  reported  that  we  had 
344  current  members  as  of  July  1,  2003.  In  the  past  year  we  have 
added  30  new  members.  Five  members  resigned  and  42  names  were 
dropped  for  failure  to  pay  dues  for  2002  and  2003.  Other  clubs  com- 
plain that  too  many  new  members  drop  out  after  the  first  year  or 
two.  I feel  we  have  a strong  core  group  that  has  stayed  with  us.  I 
believe  the  high  attendance  at  our  ANA  meetings  represents  this 
core  group.  The  NBS  Board  believes  we  have  the  potential  for  a larger 
membership  and  that  we  should  reach  out  to  more  new  members. 
Karl  Moulton  and  David  Perkins  agreed  to  look  into  promotion  and 
publicity  to  attract  new  members. 

Election  Results 

Results  of  the  NBS  election  for  the  2003-2005  term  were 
announced  at  the  Baltimore  ANA  convention: 

President:  Pete  Smith 

Vice  President:  John  W.  Adams 

Secretary /Treasurer:  W.  David  Perkins 

Board:  Phil  Carrigan,  John  Kraljevich,  Karl  Moulton,  Joel  Orosz,  P. 
Scott  Rubin  and  David  Sklow. 

We  appreciate  the  contributions  of  David  Hirt,  Bob  Metzger  and 
Tom  Sheehan,  who  served  on  the  previous  Board,  and  appreciate  all 
candidates  who  were  willing  to  run  for  office. 
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The  new  official  address  for  membership  applications,  renewals 
and  other  business  is:  David  Perkins,  PO  Box  212,  Mequon,  WI 
53092-0212. 

Writer's  Awards 

The  winners  of  the  awards  for  best  articles  appearing  in  The 
Asylum  in  2002  are: 

First  place:  Q.  David  Bowers  for  "The  Fascinating  Challenge  of 
Numismatic  Research." 

Second  place:  David  F.  Fanning  for  "Plagiarism  or  Cooperation?: 
Two  Identical  Premium-Paid  Lists  of  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century." 

Third  place:  David  Hirt  for  "Collecting  Numismatic  Literature  in 
the  1960s." 

We  wish  to  thank  David  Lange,  who  received  and  tabulated  the 
ballots  for  the  NBS  election  and  the  writers'  awards  competition. 

Jack  Collins  Award 

We  presented  the  Jack  Collins  Award  to  Wayne  Homren  for  his 
ongoing  efforts  to  produce  and  distribute  The  E-Syhim.  Homren  also 
received  an  award  from  the  ANA  for  Outstanding  Specialty 
Publication. 

Fundraising  Auction 

In  recent  years  we  have  conducted  a fundraising  auction  near 
the  end  of  our  General  Meeting  at  the  ANA  convention.  This  year  we 
had  19  lots  that  realized  $845  for  the  benefit  of  the  club. 

The  following  people  donated  lots  for  the  auction:  John  Adams, 
Howard  Daniel  III,  Allan  Davisson,  Hal  Dunn,  Bob  Fritsch,  Wayne 
Homren,  David  Lange,  Jim  Neiswinter,  Joel  Orosz,  Clem  Schettino, 
Tom  Sheehan,  David  Sklow  and  Myron  Xenos.  Several  of  these  were 
also  buyers  at  the  sale.  We  thank  them  for  their  contributions. 

Exhibits 

Only  one  exhibit  was  placed  in  the  literature  class  at  the  ANA 
convention.  Radford  Stearns  showed  "Researching  the  Sestroretsk 
Ruble."  I was  pleased  to  see  literature  included  as  supplementary 
material  in  a few  other  exhibits. 

Table  at  ANA 

Howard  Daniel  III  staffed  a table  at  the  Baltimore  ANA  conven- 
tion to  promote  the  NBS  and  other  organizations.  He  provided  a 
photocopy  machine  that  was  handy  for  sharing  information  among 
the  NBS  Board.  I hope  we  can  get  volunteers  to  help  Howard  staff  a 
table  at  future  conventions.  I am  aware  of  four  new  members  who 
joined  the  NBS  at  this  convention. 

Thanks  to  Howard  for  his  efforts. 

Back  Issues 

Over  the  years  we  have  accumulated  about  3,000  back  issues  of 
The  Asylum.  This  creates  a storage  problem  and  shipping  problem  as 
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officers  change.  The  Board  discussed  this  problem  and  agreed  to  stop 
stocking  back  issues.  This  may  be  the  last  issue  where  back  issues  are 
ottered  for  sale.  We  intend  to  offer  remaining  back  issues  to  a distrib- 
utor for  sale.  Additional  copies  of  each  issue  will  still  be  printed  to 
cover  lost  and  damaged  issues.  Any  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 
will  be  used  to  promote  membership  at  our  club  table  at  numismatic 
conventions  like  FUN  and  ANA. 

Plans  for  2004 

The  2004  ANA  convention  will  be  in  Pittsburgh.  Two  prominent 
NBS  members  live  in  the  area  and  are  planning  to  otter  a social  event 
and  tour  of  their  libraries.  The  NBS  will  celebrate  our  25th  anniver- 
sary in  2004.  We  will  accept  special  anniversary  articles  for  all  2004 
issues  of  The  Asylum.  We  plan  to  issue  a large  special  anniversary 
issue  for  the  summer  of  2004.  This  special  issue  will  cost  much  more 
than  a standard  issue  of  the  journal  and  membership  fees  will  not 
support  the  total  cost.  We  are  planning  ways  to  generate  extra  funds. 
One  possibility  is  to  solicit  sponsors  for  this  issue.  Another  is  to  offer 
signed  manuscripts  at  our  next  fundraising  auction.  We  may  also  sell 
copies  of  this  special  issue  to  current  non-members. 


Numismatic  Literature  Bibliography 

2000-2003 

by  E.  Tomlinson  Fort 

In  the  last  issue  the  editor  published  a notice  about  wanting  to 
list  works  on  numismatic  literature  published  outside  of  The  Asylum 
over  the  past  three  years.  A number  of  readers  responded  and  their 
efforts  are  listed  below.  Special  thanks  should  go  to  Ralf  Boepple, 
Wayne  Homren,  Morten  Eske  Mortensen,  George  Kolbe  and  Pete 
Smith. 

It  is  my  hope  to  make  this  an  ongoing  feature.  Therefore,  I ask 
our  readership  to  continue  to  send  us  this  material.  I am  particularl- 
ly  interested  in  works  published  outside  of  the  United  States.  If  you 
have  any  questions  over  the  suitability  of  an  item,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  me  at  any  time. 

Barth,  Matthias,  "Erscheint  so  Gott  will  Montags'  Deutschenumis- 
matische  Zeitschriften  aus  fiinf  Jahrhunderten,"  Numismatisches 
Nachrichtenblatt,  51  (2002),  pp.  350-387. 

A study  of  500  years  of  numismatic  journals  in  Germany. 

Bassoli,  Ferdinando,  Antiquarian  Books  on  Coins  and  Medals  from  the 
Fifteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  trans.  Elizabeth  Saville 
(Crestline,  2001). 

A translation,  updated  by  the  author,  of  his  Monete  e Medaglie  nel  Libro  Antico 
dal  XT  al  XIX  (Florence,  1985). 

Cunnally,  John,  Jonathan  H.  Kagan  and  Stephen  K.  Scher, 
Numismatics  in  the  Age  ofGrolier  (New  York,  2001). 

Dekesel,  Christian  E.,  A Bibliography  of  17th  Century  Numismatic 
Books,  3 vols.  (Crestline,  2003). 

Lowe,  Kenneth,  et  al..  Out  on  a Limb  1987-1998  (Rocky  River,  n.d. 

[2001]). 

A highly  limited  edition  (only  10  copies  published)  of  all  21  issues  of  the 
journal  devoted  to  numismatic  literature  that  was  published  by  the  Money 
Tree  Press. 

Mitchell,  L.D.,  "Early  Children's  Counting  Books,"  The  Numismatist 
114  (2001),  pp.  1010-1012,  1056. 

Mortensen,  Morten  Eske,  25  drs  jubilmim  som  numismatisk  forfatter 
1974-1999.  Publicist-virksomhed  1974-1999  — rnanifesteret  i recen- 
sioner  (Oslo  2000). 

195  reviews,  by  100  named  reviewers,  collected  and  reprinted  in  full;  these 
essays  deal  with  MortenseiTs  numismatic  writings  and  publishing  for  the 
last  25  years  on  various  topics. 

Orosz,  Joel  J.,  "Joseph  J.  Mickley's  Diary  for  1852:  An  Annotated 
Transcription,"  American  Journal  of  Numismatics^  13  (2001)  nn 
89-108.  ' 
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Rabinowitz,  Mark,  "The  Remarkable  Collection  of  Emmet  and 
Myers,"  The  Numismatist  114  (2001),  pp.  1291-1300,  1354-1355. 

A discussion  of  catalogues  found  in  the  Rare  Books  Division  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library, 

Sander,  Mitch,  "The  Bard  and  the  Barnyard,"  The  Numismatist  114 
(2001),  pp.  42-47,  111-112. 

A profile  of  William  Butler  Yeats,  Nobel  Prize  winning  poet,  author  of 
Coinage  of  Saorstat  Eireaim  (Dublin,  1928)  and  advocate  of  animals  on  Irish 
coinage. 

Sieber,  Arlyn  G.,  "Chet  Krause:  Pioneer  Publisher,"  The  Numismatist 
115  (2002),  pp.  516-524,  584-588. 

Smith,  Pete,  "Names  in  Numismatics:  A Unique  Memoir  of  the  First 
US  Mint,"  The  Numismatist  113  (2000),  pp.  47-48. 

Profile  of  G.E,  Sellers,  author  of  Early  Engineering  Reminiscences  (1815-1840) 
of  George  Escol  Sellers  (Washington,  1965). 

"Names  in  Numismatics:  Crosby's  Work  an  Enduring 
Classic,"  The  Numismatist  113  (2000),  pp.  303-304. 

"Names  in  Numismatics:  Thompson  Helped  Standardize 

Currency,"  The  Numismatist  113  (2000),  pp.  514-515. 

Profile  of  John  Thompson,  author  of  The  Aiitographical  Counterfeit  Detector 
Containing  Facsimile  Signatures  of  the  President  and  Cashier  of  Nearly  Every  Bank 
in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1849). 

"Names  in  Numismatics:  Betts  Had  Two  Faces,"  The 
Numismatist  113  (2000),  pp.  628-629. 

Profile  of  C.W,  Betts,  author  of  American  Colonial  History  Illustrated  by 
Contemporary  Medals  (New  York,  1894). 

"Names  in  Numismatics:  Was  Loubat  a Gentleman?"  The 

Numismatist  113  (2000),  pp.  1419-1420. 

Profile  of  J.F.  Loubat,  author  of  Medaiiic  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
1776-1876  (New  York,  1878). 

"Names  in  Numismatics:  A Visit  to  the  Grave  of  Ard 
Browning,"  The  Numismatist  114  (2001),  pp.  410-411. 

"Names  in  Numismatics:  Heaton's  Book  Changed  the 
Hobby,"  The  Numismatist  115  (2002),  pp.  655-656. 

Profile  of  A.G.  Heaton,  author  of  A Treatise  on  the  Coinage  of  the  United  States 
Branch  Mints  (Washington,  1893). 

Strandberg,  Clas-Ove,  The  Queen  Lovisa  Ulrika  Collection  of 
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When  Great  Colleetions  are  Sold, 
Bowers  and  Merena  Sells  Them! 


2003  - 2004  Auction  Schedule 


DECEMBER  4-6,  2003  • Baltimore,  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  and  Currency  Com  ention 

EEBRUARY  5,  2004  • Kingswood  Coin  Auctions’ 

Consignment  deadline:  December  15,  2003 

MARCH  11-13,  2004  • Baltimore,  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  and  CuiTency  Comention 
Consignment  deadline:  January  19,  2004 

MAY  13,  2004  • Kingswood  Coin  Auctions' 

Consignment  deadline:  March  31,  2004 


JUNE  10,  2004  • Kingswood  Coin  Auctions' 

Consignment  deadline:  April  19,  2004 

JULY  8-11,  2004  • Baltimore,  MD 
Baltimore  Coin  and  Currency  Con\ention 
Consignment  deadline:  May  17,  2004 

SEPTEMBER  5,  2004  • Rarities  Auction 

Consignment  deadline:  July  14,  2004 

OCTOBER  21,  2004  • Kingswood  Coin  Auctions' 

Consignment  deadline:  August  30,  2004 

DECEMBER  2-4,  2004  • Baltimore,  MD 
Baltimore  Coin  and  Currency  Convention 
Consignment  deadline:  October  11,  2004 

'Telephone  and  Internet  Auction 


To  order  catalogs,  call  For  consignments,  call 

1-888-540-2646  1-800-458-4646 
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Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 

H'Th'm  jfirw/  cellMiofu  arr  sold...  liotirrs  and  Mvn-rut  sells  ihm! 

A DiWsioii  of  Collectors  Universe  NASDAQ:  CIX^T 

I Smictiuin  Itlvd..  Suite  201  • Miiiuleville.  LA  70471-3307  • 1-98S-1210  Fax:  1-9S5-626-8672 
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The  Top  100 
R4  and  R5 


Capped  Bust  Half  Dollar 
Varieties  & Sub-Varieties 

by 

Edgar  E.  Saouders  NLG 


actual  size  4 3/8"  x 5 3/4" 


115  page  pocket  guide  to  cherry-picking 
R-4  & R-5  Bust  Halves.  Close-up  photos, 
diagnostics,  rarity,  values  & condition  census. 

Now  Available  for  $19.95  ppd. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited. 

Money  Tree,  Inc. 

1260  Smith  Court 
Rocky  River,  Ohio  44116 
(440)  333-3444 




The  J.  Douglas  Ferguson  Historical  Research  Foundation  and 
The  Numismatic  Education  Society  of  Canada 
are  pleased  to  announce  publication  of: 

The  Canadian  Numismatic  Bibliogiaphy 

Darryl  Atchison,  F.C.N.R.S.  (Editor-in-Chief) 

The  Ultimate  Book  for  the  Collector  of  Canadian  material.  Four  hun- 
dred years  of  Canadian  numismatic  and  economic  history  is  covered  in 
this  important  reference.  Over  1 100  large  format  pages  containing  refer- 
ences to  books  and  significant  articles,  annotated  in  most  cases,  with 
introductory  essays.  It  covers  the  entire  range  of  works  relating  to 
Canada,  the  French  Regime,  Pre-Confederation  Coinage,  Decimal 
Coinage,  Patterns,  Newfoundland  Coinage,  Banks  and  Banknotes, 
Biographies,  Artists,  Engravers,  Trade  Tokens,  Medals,  Collectors, 
Collections,  Auction  Sales  and  Fixed  Price  Lists.  Due  to  the  cost  of  this 
publication,  the  quantity  printed  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  number  of 
orders  post-marked  by  November  15th,  2003  with  no  more  than  fifty 
extra  copies  printed  for  late  orders.  Do  not  be  disappointed  - order  now 
and  take  advantage  of  the  special  pre-publication  price. 


Can  $ 

US  $ 

Regular  Price 

$ 200 

$140 

Pre-Publication  Price* 

$140 

$98 

Shipping  & Handling: 

within  Canada 

$14 

to  USA 

$14 

to  Europe 

$23 

$16 

Dealers,  please  write  or  e-mail  for  details  concerning  quantity  orders. 
All  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 

Cheques  payable  to: 

"Numismatic  Education  Society  of  Canada" 
c/o  Ronald  Greene 
P.O.  Box  1351,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canada  V8W  2W7 
e-mail:  ragreene@telus.net 
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AMERICAN  HISWRY 

As  StEM  JamuBH  Cmatim 


Never  before  has  a booh  been 
pubHsheil  Ulustrating  In  full  color 
rare  U.5.  currency  plus  historical 
aocuments  written  by  some  of 
America’s  most  famous  people. 


•'.VI.  t.  J • 


BY  JOAMNi  AMD  EdWARD  DAUER 
A PiiiaRiAL  Mismy  of  Soiae  of  nu 
Rarest  V.S.  AAomey  Ever  Seen 
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As  Seen  Through  Cuircnq' 


Dr.  Edward  and  Joanne  Dauer’s 
booh  tabes  us,  lihe  a time 
machine,  through  the  history  of 
America  as  we  ride  their  magic 
carpet  of  U.5.  currency 


Call  Today! 

Danita  Johnston  Ext.  352 
1-800-US  COINS  • 1-800-872-6467 


CAA! 


HERITAGE 


CURRENCY  AUCTIONS  OF  AMERICA 


YES!  Please  send  me 

American  History  As  Seen  Through 
Currency 

• 9”x12”  Format  • 400  pages  • Full  color  • 

• Beautifully  hard  bound  • 

Please  send  me copies  at  $79.95  ea.  $ 

Shipping  and  handling-add  $3.95  per  book  $ 

Texas  residents  add  8.25%  sales  tax  $ 

Total  enclosed  $ 

Money  order,  personal  or  business  check  OK. 
Credit  cards  accepted  on  telephone  orders, 
(1-800-872-6467  Ext.  352,  Danita  Johnston). 
Make  check  payable  to:  CAA-HERITAGE 
Please  allow  1 to  3 weeks  for  delivery. 

Name 

Address 

City  

State l_Zip 

Daytime  Phone 

CURRENCY  AUCTIONS 

OF  AMERICA  - HERITAGE 

Heritage  Plaza 

100  Highland  ParK  Village,  2nd  Floor 
Dallas,  Texas  75205 
214-528-3500  • 1-800-US  COINS 
(800-872-6467) 


See  some  of  the  most  beautiful  reproduc- 
tions in  full  color  of  rare  U.S.  money.  The 
Grand  “Watermelon”  note  shown  left,  is 
one  of  only  three  by  type  that  exists  in  pri- 
vate collections,  and  is  extremely  rare.  Read 
about  the  Generals  that  are  illustrated  on 
the  currency. 

See  reproductions  of  documents  from  the 
Titanic  that  were  written  and  sent  by  some 
of  the  victims  of  the  disaster,  including  a 
postcard  and  letter  mailed  from  the  ship. 

Gold  certificates  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  popular  issues  of  U.S.  currency.  See 
many  of  these  reproduced  in  full  color  with 
amazing  detail.  Not  only  could  they  be 
exchanged  for  gold  coins,  but  the  backs  are 
printed  in  a bright  golden  color. 


Heritage  Plaza  ■ 100  Highland  Park  Village,  2nd  Floor 
Dallas,  Texas  75205-2788 

www.CurrencyAuction.com 

www.HeritageCoin.com 


AMERICA'S  OLDEST  NUMISMATIC 
BOOK  AND  COIN  DEALERS 

founded  in  1932 
first  auction  sale  in  1935 
at  the  same  location  since  1953 

Stack's  maintains  a full  stock  of  most  standard  numismatic 
references  and  can  obtain  most  other  titles  as  needed.  We 
publish  new  works  on  coins  as  well  as  reprint  others.  We 
stock  important  out  of  print  auction  sale  catalogues. 

Stack's  regularly  publishes  lists  of  the  books  we  have  in 
stock.  If  you  have  not  already  received  one,  please  write  for 
your  free  copy,  mentioning  you  saw  us  here. 

Our  most  recent  publications  include: 

The  Numismatic  Legacy  of  the  Jews.  2000.  $125 
The  George  C.  Perkins  Collection.  2001.  $125 
The  Joseph  Brobston  Collection,  (repr.)  1999.  $250 
The  Philip  Showers  Collection,  (repr.)  1999.  $75 


Stack's.  A name  you  know  and  a name  you  can  trust. 


STACK'S  RARE  COINS 

123  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel.212.582.2580 

Fax  212.582.1946 

Email  to  info@stacks.com 

See  us  on  the  web  at  www.stacks.com 


FINE 

NUMISMATIC 

BOOKS 

ANY  LANGUAGE 
ANY  PERIOD 


ALWAYS  WANTED 


spink: 

founded  1666 

69  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW  BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON  WCIB  4ET.  TEL;  020  7563  4000 
FAX:  020  7563  4066  http://www.spink-online.com 


A Message  from  John  W.  Adams 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  ANS  Library  Committee  is  seeking 
to  raise  $2  million  to  endow  the  Francis  D,  Campbell  Library 
Chair.  Frank  Campbell  has  been  the  ANS  Librarian  for  many 
years  and  has  overseen  and  initiated  many  of  the  changes  to  the 
ANS  Library  which  have  made  its  holdings  accessible  to  a much 
wider  scope  of  numismatists.  Given  Frank's  distinguished  career 
(which  continues)  and  the  fact  that  the  ANS  holds  the  best 
numismatic  library  in  the  world,  the  numismatic  bibliophile 
could  have  no  worthier  cause.  Whether  one  visits  us  online  at 
<www.amnumsoc.org>  or  at  our  new  location  in  downtown 
New  York  (soon),  every  NBS  member  has  some  access  to  our 
treasures. 

Part  of  our  goal  in  soliciting  contributions  is  to  reflect  that 
the  ANS  is  successfully  reaching  out  to  a broader  constituency. 
Hence,  we  are  interested  not  only  in  a final  monetary  goal  but 
in  the  total  number  of  donations,  because  this  indicates  the 
broader  level  of  support  to  which  we  aspire.  Our  goal  is  to 
achieve  500  individual  donations.  For  tho^e  interested  in  larger 
gifts,  there  are  naming  opportunities  ranging  from  single  stacks 
to  the  rare  book  room.  What  we  most  need  from  the  NBS  is  par- 
ticipation. In  three  words,  we  need  you. 

Checks  should  be  made  out  to  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  with  a notation  citing  the  Library  Chair.  We  are  also  able 
to  accept  credit  card  donations.  A donation  card  and  SASE  are 
enclosed.  I thank  you  for  your  participation  in  this  important 
effort. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Adams 

Chairman,  ANS  Library  Committee 

ANS  Library  Committee: 

Catherine  E.  Bullowa-Moore 
Frank  Campbell 
Dan  Hamelberg 
David  Hendin 
Wayne  Homren 
George  F.  Kolbe 
Joseph  R.  Lasser 
Harrington  E.  Manville 
Richard  Margolis 
Anthony  Terranova 
David  & Susan  Tripp 
Randolph  Zander 


CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 

Since  1970,  buying,  selling  and  writing  about  Commemorative 

and  Historical  Medals 

(view  online  at  www.christophereimer.co.uk) 


The  Pingo  Family  and  Medal  Making  in  18th  Century  Britain 
(Recipient  of  the  2002  Carl  W.A.  Carlsson  Medal, 
presented  by  Medal  Collectors  of  America) 


CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 
P.O.  Box  352,  London  NWll  7RF 
United  Kingdom 

Tel.  (0044)  20  8458  9933  / Fax:  (0044)  20  8455  3535 
art@christophereimer.co.uk  (e-mail) 
www.christophereimer.co.uk  (web-site) 
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